UNDER  ORDERS   FOR  PERSIA
exhorted them briefly to be worthy of the calling to which
they had dedicated themselves.
'Then they were marched off, to return again ten minutes
later headed by the regimental band in the full glory of
scarlet and blue and were halted behind us. The order was
given "Open ranks to receive recruits": those soldiers who
were to have a recruit next to them put out their left hand
and the ranks were opened till a space was left. Then came
the order "Recruits will take their places". Into each gap
proudly stepped a recruit: next his father or uncle, but
oftener next a brother or a cousin or a man of the same village
and sub-caste. Then we formed line, and finally marched
past the Colonel, attended by the Senior Sikh officers and
the Adjutant. Such a ceremony meant a very great deal to
me and yet more to these young men. To leave a Regiment
of one's free will with such memories in mind is like leaving
a religious Order. Our oath was not to kill but to suffer death
if need be, not so much to make war as to keep the Queen's
peace.
'What Liberal or Socialist writer on India has ever seen
this ? And had he seen it and understood it, could he ever
write about soldiers and officers, as most of them do, with
veiled contempt?'
For the rest, my letters tell of night manoeuvres and
trench-digging at Chandigarh, of peacock-shooting and
some pig-sticking in the foot-hills, and of long hours
spent, when I got the chance, on Persian and Arabic.
I was happy with the N.C.O.s and men, on good terms
with the Indian officers, and in harmony with my brother
officers.
During the last week of November I received orders
to go in command of twenty men of the 18th Bengal
Lancers to Mohammerah, via Karachi, and thence by
land to the site, afterwards to become a famous oilfield,
on which half a score of Canadian drillers and as many
British engineers under G. B. Reynolds were drilling
for oil for the D'Arcy Exploration Company at two
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